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A NOTE ON TWO PIECES OF CHINESE SCULPTURE 
IN THE WORCESTER R. WARNER COLLECTION 


O most people Chinese art means porcelain of the Ming 

and early Ch’ing periods, jades, crystals, and possibly paint- 
ing, but almost never sculpture. The Chinese themselves never 
regarded sculpture very highly, considering sculptors more as 
craftsmen than artists. Certainly no one would ever expect to 
see the philosophic subtleties in sculpture, for instance, as one 
encounters them in the great paintings of the Sung Dynasty. The 
emphasis scholars placed on calligraphy and the close relation 
between calligraphy and monochrome painting is perhaps the 
cause of this. Consequently little attention has been paid to 
sculpture except recently by European scholars and very little 
has been written and is actually known of this subject compared 
to other phases of Chinese art. 

A badly needed introduction to this little appreciated field 
has recently been published by Leigh Ashton of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (South Kensington) of London.’ Not only does 
one find the text clear, concise, and illuminating,’ but the 
sixty odd widely and well selected illustrations are of great 
interest and value to the student and collector. These run from 
an animalistic bronze in the Eumorfopoulos collection in Lon- 
don to the familiar colossal stone figures which guard the Ming 
tombs near Pekin. They are not only chosen from public and 
private collections in Europe, but America as well. Two of the 
plates are, for instance, from objects in this Museum. Although 
both have been long familiar to visitors, still it is interesting to 
review the facts concerning them. 

The first of the two is a colored marble stele® of the sixth 
century representing Buddha surrounded by saints and flying 

1 An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Sculpture by Leigh Ashton, London: Ernest Benn, 
Ltd., 1924, and Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


2 Hamilton Bell in the Literary Review for 27 December, 1924, points out several flaws in 
matters of attribution, etc. 


3 Object 17.320, on exhibition in the Chinese Gallery (XIII). 34 inches high, both front and 
rear illustrated by Plate XIX in Mr. Ashton’s book and on the opposite page of this Bulletin! 
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creatures (apsara) and guarded by a pair of dragons and lions. 
Mr. Ashton assigns this piece (with a question mark) to the 
time of the last two of the four southern dynasties of that 
troubled period known as the Six Dynasties (265-589 A. D.). 
He says of this stele,’ “A possible Southern example of the 
sixth century is that in the Cleveland Museum, Ohio, in which 
both front and back are elaborately ornamented. The front side 
is carved with a fine image of Sakyamuni (Gautama Buddha’s 
family name), his hands in the preaching attitude, his legs 
crossed, each foot supported by a tiny apsara. The figure is 
about twice the size of any other figure on the stele and is of 
considerable dignity. The drapery is a little less heavy than in 
some images, and the pleats on the legs are treated in the ‘ripple’ 
manner as seen in the Northern style..... It must be clearly noted 
that in both the fifth and sixth centuries it is often extremely 
difficult in the absence of inscriptions to identify the divinities 
represented, as the Chinese sculptors often deviated from the 
strict poses and attributes, often omitted the latter altogether.” 
The attitude of the cross-legged Buddha is quite similar to that 
of the magnificent stone figure of a Bodhisattva from the caves 
of Yun-kang in the Metropolitan Museum in New York.” “The 
figure is seated naturally, as if in a chair, his legs crossed; this 
attitude is derived from Gandharan models, where it is fairly 
frequently used.*”’ Mention was made in the last Bu/letin of the 
influence on the art of China of the hybrid Indo-Hellenistic art 
of Gandhara. That influence as well as Buddhism came into the 
Middle Kingdom by way of the Trade Route through Chinese 
Turkestan. In the cross-legged pose of the Buddha, for instance, 
we have an excellent example of this Indian influence. The 
stele has been daubed in comparatively modern times with gold, 
deep blue, green, vermilion, and flesh tint, large patches of 
which still cover the greater part of the stone. Practically all 
Chinese sculpture, like the Gothic sculpture of France, was 
colored. If the stone was sufficiently porous it was painted 
directly, otherwise a coat of gesso was first applied. Since most 
of the coloring on ancient statues has long been washed off, it is 
generally and quite erroneously considered that no color was 
1 Page 57 and 58, Ashton. 


2 Bulletin of The Metropolitan Museum of Art for December, 1922. 
3 Page 47, Ashton. 
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used. This important colored stone was acquired in Pekin in the 
fall of 1916 by Langdon Warner, former field agent of the 
Museum, for the Worcester R. Warner collection. 

The other piece, the marble statue of Amida’ of the T’ang 
Dynasty (618-907 A. D.), was acquired in New York in Ig15, 
and belongs to the same distinguished collection. About a year 
ago it was placed in the Garden Court in order that it might 
have not only top lighting, which sets it off to the best advan- 
tage, but that its importance might be better emphasized there- 
by. The figure, which Mr. Ashton calls seventh century, does 
not belong to the base, which is contemporary, though it fits 
very well. The figure and its present pedestal have, in all prob- 
abilities, been together for a long time. The latter is carved in 
two sections, an upper and lower lotus base connected with an 
octagonal drum, the lower portion being quite badly broken. 
It was evidently a pedestal of a seated Buddha, now lost, whose 
drapery hangs over a portion of the upper lotus. The octagonal 
drum is carved with figures of disciples standing in niches with 
inscriptions above and on the sides. The pedestal is fortunately 
dated. It was originally read as 629 A. D. but M. Paul Pelliot, 
when visiting the Museum last spring, states that the correct 
date is 627 A. D. It was during the eighth century Chinese 
sculpture reached its fullest development, in the ninth it de- 
teriorated, so this piece was produced just before the greatest 
period of Chinese sculpture. Of it Mr. Ashton says?’ “In the 
seated divinities the Southern type is sometimes recalled. The 
figure of Amida in the Cleveland Museum, Ohio, is noticeably 
Southern in feature and in dress, showing strong Cingalese in- 
fluence. The same experimental feeling in the modelling is here; 
(naturalistic modelling in the rather elementary stage, which is 
characteristic of early T’ang) the graceful lines of the clinging 
robe are slightly rigid in form. This is probably a seventh cen- 
tury figure also.” And further: “Throughout the whole of the 
T’ang dynasty Amida is by far the most popular deity. As the 
ruler of the Western Paradise he is represented most frequently 


1 Object 15.334 (4334 inches high), number 33 in the Inaugural Catalogue of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art and illustrated on page 316. The base (15.334A, 26 inches high) was object 117 
in that Catalogue and illustrated on page 318. The statue alone is illustrated in Mr. Ashton’s 
book, Plate XXXI, Fig. 2. Statue with base illustrated on cover of Bulletin. 


2 Page 71 and 72, Ashton. 
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seated cross-legged in an attitude of deep meditation, his hands 
folded in his lap, palms upward.” Although the hands of the 
Cleveland statue are missing, the eyes gouged out, and the ears 
broken, probably during some period of iconoclasm, i its figure 
is, nevertheless, noble and dignified. The nobility of pose and 
the use of drapery folds are results in far off China of Hellen- 
istic influence. 

Both these pieces from the Worcester R. Warner collec- 
tion will be treated more fully in a future Bu//etin article. But 
since Mr. Ashton recently called attention to them in his 
scholarly work, it seemed timely to direct the attention of the 
members of this institution to these now internationally known 
examples of Chinese sculpture. 7% 


GREEK IVORY CARVINGS 


Ivory has been a favorite material for carving since the days 
when the mammoth and the reindeer roamed about Southern 
Europe some thirty or forty thousand years ago. Ancient Egypt 
and Crete have left us charming statuettes and ornaments of 
ivory. In classical Greece ivory was used to a large extent, but 
examples of Greek carvings are not common today. Six little 
Greek ivories' given to the Museum by J. H. Wade are in ex- 
cellent condition and three of them’ are delightfully carved. 

The objects are humble enough in function, but they carry a 
certain romantic association through having adorned the hair 
of some maiden or matron of Athens. They were made about 
the time of the Persian wars, during the first quarter of the fifth 
century B.C. Three of these hairpins are carved merely with 
variously shaped knobs but the other three are more highly 
ornamental, one with the archaic head of a bearded man, an- 
other with the head of a gazelle, the last with an exquisitely cut 
amphora. 

The man’s head" is a piece of miniature sculpture, inspired by 
such things as a certain bearded bronze head in the Athens 
Museum. The eyes slant upward, in quaint sympathy with the 
archaic smile, which in turn is concentric with the beard. The 
head is a trifle elongated from chin to crown, as though adapted 

124.881, 24.882, 24.883, see also the note below and two notes on the following page. 


2 Illustrated rear cover. 
3 24.878, 514 inches long. 
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cylindrically to the limits of the ivory. Little room is left for a 
nose; but length is worth more than truth in a hairpin. 

The head of the gazelle’ seems to have come from the same 
hand, sure and fine. The nose is stretched out, the long ears laid 
back with horns parallel, adapting the head to the direction of 
the pin. Whether or not this is a faithful portrait of any beast 
that grazed on the plains of Attica, it has excellently formed 
bones, and mobile lips and ears, a living cousin to the Asiatic 
animals seen on contemporary pottery. 

The little amphora’ is a jewel of early Attic art. The form is 
one which came into fashion among the potters during the early 
years of the fifth century B.C. Never were more beautiful vases 
thrown on the potter’s wheel than in those days of Athens’s 
greatness. The ivory craftsman evidently had a warm apprecia- 
tion of the quality of his neighbor’s art, and the lady who 
acquired these ivories was fortunate in her adornment. R. H. 


THE WIDOR ORGAN SYMPHONIES 


The Department of Musical Arts has begun the presentation of 
a series of monthly Wednesday evening recitals by Albert 
Riemenschneider of the entire ten organ symphonies of Charles 
Marie Widor, the dean of French organists and master of the 
great organ of Saint Sulpice. 

These ten symphonies, which are familiar in parts, have rarely 
been heard in their entirety in this country. They represent one 
of the most significant groups of modern music literature. Since 
the time of Bach the organ has not as a rule attracted the inter- 
est of major composers. The organ compositions of such men as 
Mozart and Mendelssohn do not represent their highest inspira- 
tion; their interest in this form of music was intermittent. It is 
the modern French school of organists led by Franck and Widor 
which has reestablished partly, at any rate, the ancient glory of 
the instrument. Widor’s compositions, even more than those of 
Franck, realize the technical possibilities of the modern instru- 
ment. Their musical value, while possibly not so great as the 


works of the Belgian, has been incontestably established for 
many years. 


1 24.880, 6% inches long. 
2 24.879, 5% inches long. 
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Mr. Riemenschneider, one of the city’s most gifted perform- 
ers, has had exceptional opportunity upon three distinct oc- 
casions of studying these works with the French master and 
may be said to be one of the authorities upon Widor interpre- 
tation. Widor himself, upon being told of the projected per- 
formance of the symphonies, wrote to Mr. Riemenschneider this 
extraordinary tribute: 

21, Nov. 24 
Institut de France. 
My dear Riemenschneider: 

Believe me much touched by the receipt of your programs announcing the 
performance of my cycle of organ symphonies. 

I cannot express to you a more eloquent gratitude than to declare that I 
feel myself compelled to write again—and you will be the cause of it—some 
new compositions for the organ. 

To you, 
Cuas. M. Wipor. 

The Department hopes that the presentation of these works 
in their entirety will be an inspiration both to those who enjoy 
good organ music and students who seek to familiarize them- 
selves with important organ music authoritatively interpreted. 

D. M. 


SECOND EXHIBITION OF WATER COLORS AND 
PASTELS 


The Second Exhibition of Water Colors and Pastels’ carries on 
most effectively the emphasis of last year’s exhibition. During 
the past few years the public has come to a new and growing 
appreciation of the possibilities of these mediums. This in itself 
has created a demand and has greatly influenced the quantity 
and quality of the output. Art, like other activities, is inevitably 
affected by the law of supply and demand. 

The exhibition has been arranged with the express purpose of 
giving a cross section of the water color production of today. 
Every conceivable type is represented from the more conven- 
tional to the more advanced. Quality in the individual object 
has been the only criterion. 

With the water colors invited from other sections of the 
country is a group of twenty-five by the Cleveland artists who 


1 See illustration of pastel on rear cover. 
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were represented in the water color section of the Sixth Annual 
Exhibition of Work by Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen. Their 
quality shows that the statement of Mahonri Young, Eugene 
Speicher, and Ellsworth Woodward, the judges in last year’s 
show, was no exaggeration. The Cleveland men stand on grounds 
of absolute equality with the best contemporary product. 

W. M. M. 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the last report published in the January, 1925, Bulletin, 
the following names have been added to the lists: 
TRANSFER FROM SUSTAINING TO FELLOW 
Hopwood, Erie C. 
LIFE 
Counts, A. Frank 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 
Hubbeil, Benjamin S., Jr. 


ANNUAL 
Atkins, Mrs. Egar E. Grant, Mrs. John C. McLaughlin, Mason B. 
Barnes, Dr. Varney E. Halle, Jerome N. Magdsick, Herbert H 
Baxter, James W. Harbaugh, Mrs. Lucia T. Norton, Mrs. Victor 
Beegle, Mrs. Frank M. Heller, Mrs. E. M. Pav, Dr. Anton F. 
Bennhoff, Mrs. Fred C. _ Hiss, Sophie K. Richardson, Mrs. E. C. 
Bigalow, Ralph K. Hoynes, Frances K. Riemenschneider, Albert 
Cash, Mrs. James G. Husted, Mrs. Wallace C. Ruecker, Emilie 
Cole, Harry A. Jennings, Thomas C. Sanker, Mrs. Julia Butler 
Conrey, W. Ford Jepson, Mrs. William W. Saywell, George W. 
Conwell, Mrs. John Joseph, Mrs. Ernest A. Simmons, Mrs. John W. 
Dowling, Eugene Keefer, Mrs. James Stanton, Edward S. 
Felgate, Mrs. A. M. Leonard, Dr. Francis G. Taylor, William R. 
Fish, F. Stillman Lerch, Mary Claire Weinstein, Mrs. Herman 
Fisher, Louis H. Wheeler, Arthur L. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY—GIFTS 


Books Source 
Catalogue of Oriental Rugs in the Collection of The John Herron Art In- 
James F. Ballard. stitute. 
Paff. Etchings and Drypoints by Frank W. Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 
Benson. Vol. 1. McBride. 
Seitz. Monogatari. Shinzo Shirae. 
Catalogue of an Exhibition of Paintings, Draw- 
ings and Etchings by Frank Brangwyn. D. Croal Thomson. 


Pamphlets, Photographs, etc. 
National Gallery, Millbank. Catalogue, British 
School; Loan Exhibition of the Burrell Col- 


lection. National Gallery, Millbank. 
7 Grolier Club exhibition catalogues. Frank Weitenkampf. 
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CALENDAR 
See Lecture Leaflet for Details 
February, 1925 
1. 4.00p.m. The Story of Florence, by Mr. Howard. 
5.15 p.m. Informal Organ Recital, by Mr. Moore. 
4. 8.15 p.m. The Second and Sixth Organ Symphonies of Widor, by Al- 
bert Riemenschneider. Second in a series of five recitals. 
6. 8.15 p.m. Stained Glass, by Charles J. Connick, Designer and Worker 
in Stained Glass, Boston. 
7. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Irish Fairy Stories, by Padriac Colum. 
8. 4.00p.m. Irish Folk Ballads. Lecture by Padriac Colum. 
13. 8.15 p.m. Venice and her Painters, by Mr. Howard. 
14. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Pageant: North American Indian, by 
Pupils of John Adams Junior High School. 
15. 4.00p.m. Modeste Moussorgsky, by Mr. Moore. Illustrated by Carl 
Lohmann, baritone. 
18. 8.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 
20. 8.15p.m. Piano Sonatas of Ludwig von Beethoven. Lecture by Mr. 
Surette. Illustrated by Denoe Leedy. 
21. 2.00p.m. Musical Afternoon for Young People, by Mr. Moore. 
22. 4.00p.m. Design for Garden, by B. Ashburton Tripp. 
5.15 p.m. Informal Organ Recital, by Mr. Quimby. 
27. 8.15 p.m. Sculpture, by Mr. Bailey. 
28. 2.0op.m. For Young People. The Land of the Reindeer, by Carveth 
Wells. 
REGULAR EVENTS 
Sundays at 4.00 p.m.: Museum Hour for Girls and Boys: Talks and Stories. 
Saturday mornings: Singing and drawing classes for Members’ children. 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 


Gallery IX Second Exhibition of Water Colors and Pastels (closes 
February 15). 
Gallery X Legros Etchings (closes February 15). 


Galleries IX and X Selected Pictures from the Foreign Section of the 
Twenty-third International Exhibition at Carnegie 
Institute. (Opens February 18). 

Textile Study Room, Oriental Textiles. 
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IVORY HAIRPINS 
Greek, Early V Century B. C. 
Gift of J. H. Wade, 1924 


HARLEM RIVER 
By Preston Dickinson 
From the Second Exhibition of Water Colors and Pastels 
Lent by The Daniel Gallery 
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MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute or 


devise #500,000 
Endowment Benefactors contribute or 

devise 100,000 
Benefactors contribute or devise 25,000 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute or 

devise §,000 
Fellows for Life contribute 1,000 
Life Members contribute 100 
Fellows pay annually 100 
Organization Members pay annually 50 
Sustaining Members pay annually 25 
Annual Members pay annually 10 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


ADMISSION 
Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday 9 a.m. to Io p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to Io p.m. 

Free days: Sunday,Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays. Friday also free from 7 to 10 
p.m. during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from g to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to 9. 


CONFERENCE ROOM 
The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 


WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an atten- 
dant is desired, for which service 50 cents an 
hour is charged. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 

The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12 m. to § p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 75 cents and afternoon 
tea for 40 cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Fridays before lectures dinner is served 
at 6.30 for $1.25 to those making reservations 
hefore noon. 
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